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FOREWORD 


HE  influence  of  a  powerful  artist-personality  on  the  art  of  a  community 


1  where  he  has  transiently  worked  is  not  easy  to  evaluate  at  the  time.  Diego 
Rivera’s  sojourn  in  San  Francisco  left  tangible  reminders  of  his  stay  in  the 
frescoes  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
certainly  also  in  the  impetus  to  interest  in  mural  problems  his  activity  gave  to 
public,  artists  and  students  alike.  In  technical  lessons  of  fresco  handling  and 
in  the  approach  to  design  and  subject  matter  for  mural  use  his  obvious  contri¬ 
butions  to  art  development  in  this  region  can  be  easily  traced. 

His  influence  may  well  count  here  also  in  more  subtle  and  lasting  ways,  for 
besides  the  patterns  easy  to  learn  and  tempting  to  follow,  the  soundness  of  his 
work,  sincere,  and  based  on  thorough  training  and  a  unified  point  of  view,  and 
powerful  in  the  full  freedom  and  maturity  of  his  expression  as  it  had  become 
at  the  time  of  his  San  Francisco  passage,  can  hardly  escape  the  attention  and 
respect  of  serious  students  of  art. 

The  drawings,  including  pastels  and  watercolors,  in  the  large  collection 
owned  by  the  Museum,  and  in  the  smaller  collection  in  the  Museum’s  custody, 
listed  in  this  catalogue,  furnish  an  invaluable  key  to  Rivera’s  essential  quality 
as  an  artist  at  this  period.  It  is  a  truism,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  expression  in 
these  swift  and  more  informal  mediums  is  likely  to  be  nearer  to  the  artist’s 
thought  and  hand  than  in  his  more  sustained  and  pretentious  work.  The  fresh 
correspondence  between  idea  and  execution,  as  well  as  the  intimate  revelation 
of  personality,  are  too  often  wholly  or  mainly  masked  in  the  more  ambitious 
works.  For  a  muralist  like  Rivera  this  seems  especially  true;  necessarily  much 
of  the  personal  and  intimate  must  be  drained  from  the  large  scale  decorations 
for  a  public  or  semi-public  place.  These  drawings,  therefore,  are  the  more 
precious  as  revelation  of  Rivera  the  artist. 

The  works  described  here  date  from  the  decade  immediately  preceding  his 
coming  to  the  United  States  and  from  his  stay  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Europe  to  Mexico  in  1921,  competent  in  his  art,  to  discover  there, 
in  the  life  of  his  own  people,  a  reason  to  exercise  fully  and  with  deep  feeling 
his  abilities,  natural  and  acquired.  The  Mexican  murals  are  the  realization  of 
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this  technical  maturity  and  of  his  social  theory.  The  drawings  of  1923  to  1929 
reflect  his  absorption  in  all  phases  of  this  Mexican  life,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil  and  in  its  Indian  past  in  which  he  so  passionately  believed,  and  which  he 
understood  and  interpreted  in  a  symbolic  and  spiritual  sense  through  its  phys¬ 
ical  aspects.  The  means  he  used  were  varied,  according  to  subject,  mood,  and 
often  convenience  of  material  at  hand. 

There  is  the  delicate,  calligraphic  line  of  the  landscapes  (Number  24,  illus¬ 
trated)  that  resemble  arabesques  of  all-over  pattern,  or  the  subtle  modelling  of 
pencil  drawings,  complete  in  infinite  tonal  values,  as  in  Mexican  Mother  and 
Child  (Number  22,  illustrated),  both  manners  testimony  to  the  artist’s  decor¬ 
ative  sense  and  to  his  expressive  draughtsmanship.  By  contrast,  there  is  the 
economy  of  incisive  line  in  the  charcoal  drawing  The  Drunken  Woman  (Num¬ 
ber  18, illustrated),  or  of  fluent  rhythmic  brushstroke,  as  in  Soldier  and  Laborer 
Working  in  Maguey  Field  (Number  23,  illustrated) . 

These  earlier  drawings  all  reflect  the  interests  of  Rivera  protagonist  of  the 
Mexican  social  revolution  and  its  accompanying  art  renaissance.  Yet  even 
during  this  period,  despite  his  preoccupation  with  subject  matter  which  has 
not  infrequently  led  to  consideration  of  his  work  rather  as  propaganda  or  illus¬ 
tration  than  for  its  purely  artistic  worth,  the  manner  is  always  satisfying. 
Where  social  implication  is  absent  as  in  the  brilliant  crayon  Back  of  Nude 
Woman  (Number  17,  illustrated)  the  technical  mastery  can  be  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  distraction. 

Free  also  from  limitations  of  time  and  place  and  social  content  are  the 
detail  studies  for  murals.  Many  of  the  preliminary  drawings  for  the  California 
School  of  Fine  Arts  fresco,  which  are  in  the  Museum’s  collection,  and  the 
studies  for  the  Stock  Exchange  fresco  and  the  earlier  series  of  Hands,  owned 
by  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  and  placed  in  the  Museum’s  care,  have 
this  advantage. 

The  drawings  dated  1931,  most  of  them  studies  for  the  San  Francisco 
frescoes,  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  period,  a  new  experience  —  Rivera’s  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  way  of  living  and  of  the  human  types  of  these  United  States, 
a  subject  which  was  to  engage  his  interest  for  the  next  half-dozen  years.  Two 
different  plans  for  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  fresco  illustrate  the 
evolution  of  the  idea  in  his  mind.  The  Making  of  a  Fresco  —  his  own  job  as 
artist  —  was  the  appropriate  theme  he  finally  chose  for  an  art  school.  For  the 
Stock  Exchange  he  chose  California.  For  the  artist  in  San  Francisco,  the  ways 
of  his  northern  neighbors  were  still  new,  and  they  became  known  to  him  in 
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attractive  guise,  for  living  was  pleasant  in  this  hilly  seaport,  and  he  was  not 
yet  too  conscious  of  the  harsher  aspects  of  a  highly  industrialized  nation.  Later 
he  was  to  be  fiercely  critical.  Here  his  models  were  friends,  fellow  artists, 
workers  in  the  arts,  —  and  the  bountiful  land  of  California. 

These  studies  for  the  frescoes  are  quite  completely  worked  out  in  most  cases, 
as  his  habit  was.  Those  for  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  count  twice  in  the 
Museum’s  collections  —  as  the  record  of  an  important  artist  during  his  adapt¬ 
ation  to  a  new  and  stimulating  environment,  which  was  to  become  a  major 
stage  in  his  development,  and  as  the  groundwork  and  preparation  for  what  is 
held  by  many  to  be  his  finest  wall  in  this  country.  Besides,  for  San  Franciscans, 
and  especially  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  and  all  it  stands  for  in  the  art  growth  of  the  city,  the  portraits 
of  its  leaders  at  the  time  have  a  special  and  personal  interest.  Again  the 
mediums  are  various,  —  sensitively  chosen  for  the  appropriateness  and  effect¬ 
iveness  to  the  subject  and  the  result  desired. 

The  drawings  of  1935  and  1936,  the  pastel  Ducks ,  the  watercolors,  belong 
in  a  somewhat  different  category,  evidence  always  of  a  sensitive  and  competent 
technical  mastery.  The  Three  Women  (Number  50),  in  strong  black  outline 
and  flat  wash  of  colors  is  essentially  a  decoration.  The  watercolor  of  the  Head 
of  a  Man  (Number  47,  illustrated)  in  the  pointed  hat,  with  its  delicate  muted 
colors  and  classic  line,  is  an  especially  good  example  of  the  artist’s  acute  and 
personal  vision.  The  ink  drawings  of  1935  and  1936,  studies  of  Mexican 
peasants  in  bold  outline  with  a  tendency  toward  the  exaggerated  emphasis  of 
caricature,  are  decorative  also. 


FIFTY-ONE  items  shown  here  have  come  into  the  Museum’s  permanent 
collections  through  the  generosity  of  two  Trustees,  friends  to  Diego  Rivera 
during  his  stay  in  San  Francisco,  and  active  in  securing  the  commissions  for  him 
which  made  the  visit  possible.  Albert  M.  Bender,  donor  also  of  the  Flower 
Vendor ,  the  large  oil  panel  by  the  artist  which  represents  so  well  his  work 
of  1935-1936,  has  given  the  majority  of  the  earlier  drawings,  and  watercolors, 
and  drawings  of  the  years  1935  and  1936,  numbering  in  all  twenty-eight. 

William  L.  Gerstle,  who  commissioned  the  fresco  in  the  California  School 
of  Fine  Arts  as  a  gift  to  that  institution,  has  given  the  group  of  twenty  studies 
for  that  mural  and  an  additional  two  drawings.  Mrs.  Herbert  Clayburgh  gave 
Reclining  Nude ,  study  for  the  dominant  figure  in  one  of  the  Chapingo  frescoes. 
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The  public  spirit  of  these  three  donors  has  assured  the  preservation  of  these 
important  records  of  Rivera’s  development  in  a  public  collection  where  they 
will  be  accessible  to  students.  They  will  be  exhibited  from  time  to  time,  as 
a  unit,  or  in  combination  with  other  material  throwing  light  on  the  artist’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  California  or  on  the  growth  of  the  fresco  movement  in  this  region. 

The  twenty  additional  works  listed  here,  in  the  present  custody  of  the 
Museum,  supplement  valuably  the  Museum’s  own  collection.  The  fine  series 
of  Hands,  gift  of  Albert  M.  Bender  to  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  date 
from  1921  through  1923,  and  are  admirable  examples  of  the  artist’s  firm 
grasp  of  structural  solidity  and  subtle  modelling  of  anatomical  form.  The 
series  of  studies  for  the  Stock  Exchange  fresco,  given  by  William  L.  Gerstle 
to  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  furnish  an  interesting  parallel  with  the 
studies  for  the  School  mural.  These  too  will  have  enduring  interest  for  students, 
and  together  with  the  Museum’s  collection  form  a  complete  artistic  document¬ 
ation  on  Diego  Rivera’s  work  in  San  Francisco  and  an  insight  into  the  Mexican 
period  immediately  preceding  it. 

Grace  L.  McCann  Morley 
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51.  Mexican  Peon  Working 


RIVERA  AND  CALIFORNIA 


DIEGO  RIVERA,  among  twentieth  century  artists,  holds  an  outstanding 
position:  his  work  is  not,  as  so  often  with  his  contemporaries,  the  result  of 
speculation  and  esthetic  geometry.  It  is  the  product  of  a  tremendously  intensive 
and  profoundly  sympathetic  examination  of  present-day  life  in  its  main  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  manifestations. 

To  many,  this  grand  and  often  brutal  attack  on  the  phenomena  of  what  the 
French  writer,  Andre  Malraux,  calls  "la  condition  humaine,”  has  been  some¬ 
thing  of  a  shock.  In  its  strong,  ruthless  penetration  and  presentation  of  reality 
his  art  has  been  like  an  explosive  to  them. 

Born  in  a  sleepy  mountain  town  of  his  homeland,  Rivera  has  carried  his 
great  hunger  for  knowledge  and  his  great  comprehension  of  the  essential  and 
vital  things  into  the  centers  of  struggle,  intellectual  and  artistic.  His  genius, 
unbroken  in  its  massive  unity,  has,  at  a  surprisingly  early  moment  of  his  creative 
life,  found  its  own  style,  that  style  with  which  today  we  identify  Rivera  and 
his  work. 

Never  has  this  style  become  cliche.  It  has  kept  its  juicy  richness  and  its  full 
integrity.  Like  a  paisano  of  his  country  digging  his  hands  into  the  soil,  Rivera 
has  dug  his  mind  into  the  appearances  of  life  about  him.  A  Brueghel  of  another 
age,  he  has  recorded  with  his  brush  the  spectacular  Wedding  Dance  of  twen¬ 
tieth  century  mass  and  machine  and  has  given  new  versions  to  the  parables 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Rivera’s  creative  resourcefulness  consists  in  realizing  the  resourcefulness  of 
his  environment.  Uncompromising  and  alert,  he  has  never  ceased  to  push 
facades  aside  and  to  search  for  the  true  structure  of  things. 

Such  was  the  artist’s  rencontre  with  California,  when  he  came  to  this  country 
ten  years  ago.  There  is  no  need  to  give  here  a  detailed  report  on  those  exciting 
months  of  1930-1931  which  Rivera  spent  in  San  Francisco.  Bertram  D.  Wolfe, 
in  his  recently  published  biography  of  Rivera,  has  told  with  great  vividness 
and  no  less  exactness  the  story  of  Rivera’s  coming  here  and  of  his  work  on  the 
murals  in  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  publication  of  this  catalogue  may,  however,  be  an  occasion  to  emphasize 
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what  Rivera,  as  an  artist,  has  received  from  California,  and  what  California 
has  received  from  Rivera. 

To  the  dynamic  Mexican  muralist,  California  was  not,  what  it  has  been  to 
others,  merely  a  lovely,  pretty  place  for  enjoyment.  Judging  from  the  records 
of  the  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Rivera  did  have  a  good  time,  feted, 
as  he  was,  by  a  group  that,  from  previous  animosity  against  the  radical  Mexican, 
had  quickly  turned  into  an  enthusiastic  clique  of  admirers  of  his.  But  his  way 
of  having  a  good  time  was  of  a  very  special  kind:  to  him  it  was  a  part  of 
discovering  the  gestures  of  a  land  that  he  was  eager  to  comprehend. 

California,  to  Rivera,  meant  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  great,  Northern 
neighbor  state  of  his  own  country,  the  anti-chamber,  more:  the  entrance  hall 
to  the  United  States.  Filled  with  a  tremendous  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  continent,  he  came  to  this  country  to  study  it  in  all  its  forms  and 
phases,  its  big  ones  and  small  ones,  its  mild  ones  and  harsh  ones,  its  dirty 
ones  and  honest  ones. 

The  country’s  cocktail  parties  were  one  thing  to  him;  and  its  men  picking 
prunes,  another.  He  admired  highways  and  bridges.  He  studied  the  brown  hills 
of  California’s  landscape  and  the  gasoline  stations  of  its  cities. 

California  was  to  be  the  transition  for  his  art  between  frescoes,  rooted  in 
the  soil  and  in  native  life  in  Mexico,  and  the  industrially  inspired  murals  of 
his  later  American  phase  —  Detroit  and  New  York.  Here  he  realized  for  the 
first  time  the  potentialities  of  a  continent  loaded  with  technical  experiment. 
In  San  Francisco,  which  justly  prides  itself  on  its  cosmopolitan  flavor,  he 
sensed,  for  the  first  time,  the  phenomenon  of  the  great  American  melting  pot. 

TO  RIVERA’S  art,  California  has  been  an  endless  source  of  new  and  in¬ 
spiring  material  to  be  projected  on  wall  and  on  canvas.  To  California, 
Rivera’s  appearance  meant  even  more. 

His  style  and  power  of  expression  might  not  have  undergone  essential 
changes  by  his  trip;  but  the  development  of  art  in  California  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  different,  and  we  may  safely  say,  less  spontaneous,  less  enthusiastic 
and  less  creative,  if  this  bulky  and  earthy  man  from  Mexico  had  not  made  his 
journey  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  history  of  California  art  has  not  yet  been  written,  and  it  will  take  some 
time  until  it  will  be  worth  recording.  California  is  a  young  country  and  its 
art  is  very  much  younger.  Its  "old  masters,”  had  they  painted  in  Europe, 
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would  have  been  submerged  in  that  stream  of  conventional  landscapism  and 
conventional  portrait  painting  which  softly  flowed  through  the  plains  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  while  some  of  the  California  painters,  applying  the 
polished  academic  and  semi-impressionist  type  of  mid-European  technique  to 
their  work,  were  able  to  obtain  a  certain  solidity  and  expressiveness,  art  here 
was  treading  along  slow  and  dusty  paths. 

It  would  be  a  misstatement  to  claim  that  it  was  Rivera’s  coming  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  which  revolutionized  this  state  of  things.  In  fact,  many  years  before 
his  name  was  even  known  to  most  of  California’s  artists,  fresh  and  genuine 
efforts  were  made  to  break  away  from  weary  routine  methods  and  to  make  use 
of  those  very  qualities  that  California  offers  the  aware  artist. 

Rivera’s  influence,  timely  occuring  in  that  period  of  awakening,  has  been 
inestimable.  In  its  negative,  non-creative  form,  this  influence  was  obvious  in 
the  unfortunate  and  useless  straight  imitation  of  his  style  by  a  few  painters. 
But  his  imprint  on  California  has  been  of  decidedly  positive  and  inspiring 
character  in  many  other  ways. 

Rivera  came  to  California  as  a  muralist.  Whatever  the  judgment  of  his 
work  by  a  future  generation  will  be,  he  will  have  to  be  given  credit  for  having 
rediscovered  the  great  fresco  art  of  the  renaissance  in  its  essential  implications. 

A  few  attempts  it  frescoes  —  mainly  as  the  result  of  reports  on  Rivera’s 
mural  work  in  Mexico  —  had  been  made  in  California  before  he  came  to  San 
Francisco.  But  real  activity  in  fresco  work  did  not  start  until  he  did  his  walls 
at  the  Art  School  and  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Now  we  have  murals  in  California  everywhere.  We  have  them  in  high 
schools  and  in  cocktail  lounges,  in  private  homes  and  in  post  offices.  Some  are 
the  immediate  reaction  to  Rivera.  Others  may  be  traced  only  indirectly  to 
his  work. 

All  of  them  are  done  with  a  healthy  sense  of  reality.  Instead  of  looking  for 
subject  matter  into  an  obscure,  legendary  past,  the  artists  have  found  their 
most  inspiring  material  in  their  immediate  surroundings,  in  the  contempor¬ 
aneous  structure  of  their  environment.  That,  essentially,  is  Rivera’s  method, 
and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  course,  if  any  at  all,  mural  painting  would  have 
taken  without  his  example. 

However,  there  is  one  other  point  to  stress,  the  most  important  perhaps  to 
explain  Rivera’s  influence  on  the  art  this  side  of  the  Sierras. 

Rivera  set  an  example. 

Here  was  a  man  who,  instead  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  a  semi-fatigued 
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pose  before  his  easel  and  making,  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  literary  conversation 
over  a  cup  of  tea,  would  actually  work,  work  with  the  industry  and  almost 
fanaticism  of  a  medieval  monk  or  the  builder  of  a  baroque  cathedral. 

This  man,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  rights  of  the 
working  class,  with  all  its  claim  of  working  hours  regulation,  did  not  know  any 
hours  as  far  as  his  own  work  was  concerned.  He  punched  no  time-clock  when  he 
went  to  his  mural  while  the  morning  was  still  gray,  and  when  he  left  it  deep 
at  night,  disregarding  food  and  sleep  and  social  engagements. 

And  if  his  working  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  were  of  a  very  physical  kind, 
resulting,  as  they  have,  in  the  output  of  an  amazingly  large  work  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  their  spiritual  and  emotional  side  was  of  no  less  intensity. 
While  Rivera  was  in  California,  he  never  grew  tired  of  telling  his  American 
fellow-artists  how  deeply  he  believed  in  the  resources  of  this  country,  how 
strongly  he  felt  that  its  unspoiled  youth  would  make  the  most  gratifying  frame 
for  new  and  fresh  work. 

And  referring  specifically  to  the  city  where  he  did  his  murals,  he  said  in  a 
speech,  with  the  zeal  and  the  zest  of  a  missionary,  who  has  found  a  new  tribe 
to  teach  his  gospel:  "San  Francisco  is  a  strategic  point  which  links  the  Eastern 
culture  with  the  Western,  and  there  should  develop  here  an  art  that  is  typically 
that  of  the  people  here  and  individually  Californian." 

Through  the  great  example  of  this  man  working  in  the  now  almost  lost 
tradition  of  an  artist,  who  grinds  his  own  colors  and  mixes  his  lime  and  water 
himself,  Rivera  has  incited  the  latent  ambition  in  the  younger  generation  of 
California  painters.  He  has  encouraged  them  to  attack  problems  they  would 
have  never  thought  of  tackling  before. 

His  artistic  activity  was,  if  we  may  use  this  paradox,  healthily  contagious. 
Rivera  made  the  painters  here  fully  conscious  of  the  thousand  things  that  there 
were  to  be  painted  in  California,  to  be  represented,  to  be  transformed  into 
images  and  symbols  of  their  own  imagination. 

His  journey,  in  its  resounding  tumult,  was  like  thunder  over  young  trees. 
Rivera  has  gone.  He  is  back  in  his  ancient  Mexico  and  we  may  never  have  him 
again  in  California.  But  the  trees  here  are  growing,  growing  both  ways:  with 
their  roots  into  the  earthy  soil  and  their  tops  into  a  sky,  blue  and  clear  with 
optimism  for  a  genuine  growth  of  art. 

Heinz  Berggruen 
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7.  Hands,  Study  Number  7 


SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  ASSOCIATION  COLLECTION 


DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS 

Permanent  Collection  of  the  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

This  list  of  drawings  and  watercolors  in  the  Museum’s  permanent  collections 
is  arranged  chronologically.  Sizes  of  pictures  are  given  in  inches,  height  pre¬ 
ceding  width. 

With  the  exception  of  Number  14,  Reclining  Nude,  which  is  a  gift  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Clayburgh,  all  of  the  works  of  the  years  1921-1926  and  of  1935-1936 
are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Albert  M.  Bender.  The  two  pictures  Number  1,  Girl  Sleeping, 
and  Number  45,  Ducks,  as  well  as  the  twenty  studies  for  the  fresco  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  1931,  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle. 

1911-1921  (French  Period) 

1  Girl  Sleeping 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  12%  X  9%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 

1921 

2  Seated  Man  Asleep  hombre  sentado  durmiendo 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  l41/2  X  9%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  21. 

3  Tropical  Garden  jardin  tropical 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  11%  x  8l/2  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  21. 

1923 

4  Head  of  Ranchero,  Silao,  Guanajuato  cabeza  de  ranchero, 

SILAO,  GUANAJUATO 

CARBON  PENCIL  ON  PAPER  14  X  8 %  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23 

5  Flower  Vendor  Resting,  Tehuantepec  florera  descansando, 

TEHUANTEPEC 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  10%  X  8%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23. 
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6  Landscape  of  Tehuantepec 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  13%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23 

7  Landscape  of  Tehuantepec  No.  4  paysaje  de  Tehuantepec  no.  4 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  13%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23 

8  Landscape  of  Tehuantepec  No.  5  paysaje  de  Tehuantepec  no.  5 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  13%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23 

9  Landscape  of  Tehuantepec  No.  7  paysaje  de  Tehuantepec  no.  7 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  13%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23. 

10  Study 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  14  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  23 

11  The  Tobacco  Seller 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  xl0%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  23. 

12  The  Tobacco  Seller 

WATERCOLOR  ON  PAPER  19  X  24%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA. 

13  Women  Conversing,  Tehuantepec  mujeres.conversando, 

TEHUANTEPEC 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  13  X  8 1/2  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  23 

1924 

14  Reclining  Nude 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  18%  X  24%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  24 

Study  for  Fresco  at  Chapel  of  Chapingo,  1926 

1925 

15  The  Carter  and  the  Vendor  el  cargador  y  la  vendedora 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  14%  X  11%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  25 

16  Farm  Workmen  illustrated 

INK  ON  PAPER  12%  X  9%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  25. 
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1926 


17  Back  of  Nude  Woman  illustrated 

CONTE  CRAYON  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  2 4%  X  18 % 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  1926 

18  The  Drunken  Woman  la  mujer  ebria  illustrated 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  10 %  X  1 4%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  26 

19  The  Eating  Place 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  14%  X  10%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  26 

20  Landscape  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  paysaje  de  Guadalupe  hidalgo 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  10%  X  14%  SIGNED:  D  RIVERA  26 

21  Mexican  Child 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  14%  X  10%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 

22  Mexican  Mother  and  Child  illustrated 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  14%  X  10%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  26 

23  Soldier  and  Laborer  Working  in  Maguey  Field  illustrated 

INK  ON  PAPER  18%  X  24%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  26 

24  Tlalnepantla  Landscape  paysaje  tlalnepantla  illustrated 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  10%  X  14%  SIGNED:  D  RIVERA.  26 


Studies  for  the  Fresco  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
San  Francisco,  Numbers  25  through  44 

1930 


25  Workman  Heating  Rivets 

INK  ON  PAPER  19%  x  12%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  30 


1931 

26  First  Plan — Fresco  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  illustrated 
PENCIL  AND  INK  ON  PAPER  18%  X  24%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 
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27  Second  Plan — Fresco  at  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts  illustrated 

PENCIL  AND  INK  ON  PAPER  18%  X  24%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  31 

28  Matthew  Barnes  Plastering 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

29  Portrait  of  Albert  Barrows 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  25%  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

30  Albert  Barrows  Drawing 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  25%  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

31  Portrait  of  Arthur  Brown,  Jr. 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  25  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  1931 

32  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.  Studying  a  Plan 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  25%  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  31 

33  Portrait  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Frickie 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  25  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

34  Mrs.  James  H.  Frickie  Drawing 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  25%  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  1931 

35  Portrait  of  William  L.  Gerstle  inscribed:  A  mon  cher  ami 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  19  MR.  WILLIAM  GERSTLE 

DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

36  Portrait  of  Michael  Goodman 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  25  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA,  1931 

37  Michael  Goodman  Working  with  Slide  Ruler 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  25  X  19  SIGNED:  D  RIVERA.  31 

38  John  Hastings  Working  with  Plumb  Line 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  38  X  20%  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

39  Portrait  of  Timothy  Pflueger 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  19  SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  31 
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40 

Ralph  Stackpole  Cutting  Stone 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  31. 

41 

Clifford  Weight  Measuring 

CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  19 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA,  1931 

42 

Clifford  Weight  Dropping  Plumb  Line 

CHARCOAL  AND  INK  ON  PAPER  38  X  22 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  1931 

43 

Clifford  Weight  Sharpening  a  Tool 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  8%  X  5% 

SIGNED:  D  RIVERA  31 

44 

Steel  Workers  on  Building 

PENCIL  AND  INK  ON  PAPER  9%  X  12% 

signed:  D  RIVERA  31 

45 

Ducks 

PASTEL  ON  CARDBOARD  24%  X  19 

1935 

INSCRIBED:  A  MON  CHER  AMI 

MONSIEUR  GERSTLE  EN  SOUVE¬ 
NIR  DES  MODELS  DONT  IL  ME 

fIt  cadeau  et  qui  furent 

TRESSAVOUREUX.  DIEGO  RIVERA 

46 

Mexican  Woman  with  Basket 

CHARCOAL  AND  CHALK  ON  PAPER  22  X  161% 

1936 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  35 

47 

Head  of  a  Man  illustrated 

WATERCOLOR  ON  PAPER  24%  X  19 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  36 

48 

Woman  Walking 

INK  ON  PAPER  15%  X  10% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  36 

49 

Mother  and  Child 

INK  ON  PAPER  12%  X  9% 

SIGNED:  RIVERA 
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50  Three  Women 

WATERCOLOR  ON  PAPER  15  X  10% 


SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA 


51  Mexican  Peon  Working  illustrated 
INK  ON  PAPER  15%  X  11 


INSCRIBED:  DIEGO  RIVERA 
TO  ALBERT  BENDER.  1936 


San  Francisco  Art  Association  Collection  on  Loan  to  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

Studies  of  Hands  and  One  Head,  done  in  connection  with  the  mural 
for  the  National  Preparatory  School,  Mexico.  Gift  of 
Mr.  Albert  M.  Bender  to  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1930 


1921-1923 


1  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  241%  X  18% 

2  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  241/2  X  18% 

3  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  241%  X  18% 

4  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  19%  x  25% 

5  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  21%  X  26 

6  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

7  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  23%  X  18% 
ILLUSTRATED 

8  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  13% 

9  SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  18%  X  24% 

10  Head 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 


SIGNED:  D  RIVERA.  21 
SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  22 
SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA  22 
SIGNED:  RIVERA  22 
SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  22 
SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA.  22 

SIGNED:  23.  D.  RIVERA 
SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 

SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 

SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 
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11.  Young  Man  Holding  an  Airplane  Model 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  ASSOCIATION  COLLECTION 


Studies  for  the  Fresco  in  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange.  Gift  of 
Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle  to  the  California  School  of  Fine  Arts,  1931 


1930 


11 

Young  Man  Holding  an  Airplane  Model 

ILLUSTRATED 

SANGUINE  AND  CHARCOAL  ON  PAPER  24%  X 

18%  SIGNED:  D.  RIVERA 

12 

Sketch  for  "Energy” 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  23%  X  19 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  1930 

13 

Head  of  a  Man 

PASTEL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  30 

14 

Head  of  a  Woman 

PASTEL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  30 

15 

Miners  Panning  Gold 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  30 

16 

Sketch  of  Luther  Burbank  (1) 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  30 

1931 

17 

Sketch  of  Luther  Burbank  (2) 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  24%  X  16% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  31 

18 

Section  of  Composition:  Sun  and  Nude  Figure 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  13%  X  19 

UNSIGNED 

19 

Nude  Figure  Standing 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  31%  X  18% 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA  31 

20 

Reclining  Nude 

PENCIL  ON  PAPER  19  X  25 

SIGNED:  DIEGO  RIVERA.  31 
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